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again at Valparaiso. The trend of the glacial scratches in San 
Vicente reminds me of a fact I have often observed in New 
England near the sea shore, where the glacial furrows dip to a 
considerable extent eastward toward the deep ocean, while farther 
inland their trend is more regular and due north and south. 

While in Talcahuano we have made very extensive collections of 
littoral marine animals, so that we now have an excellent basis for 
comparison with the results of the deep-sea dredgings, which 
Pour,ales is going to make between this and Juan Fernandez. I 
shall make similar collections in Valparaiso, and in order to do 
so in the short time allowed me I take Dr. Steindachner with me. 

I had almost forgotten to say that I have obtained un¬ 
questionable evidence of the cretaceous age of the coal deposits 
of Lota and the adjoining localities north and south, which are 
generally supposed to be tertiary lignites. They are overlain by 
sandstone containing baculites, I need not adduce other evidence 
to satisfy geologists of the correctness of my assertion. X have 
collected myself a great many specimens of these fossils in beds 
resting upon coal seams. L. Agassiz 

To Prof. Benj. Peirce, Superintendent U.S. Coast Survey 


ANATOMY 

The Placenta of the “ Tamandua ” Ant-eater 

To the last number of the Annales des Sciences Naturdles M. 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards contributes an important paper upon 
the structure of the placenta of the “Tamandua” ant-eater 
{Tamandua tetradactyla)— important, at all events, to those 
who, with us, reckon "the Bruta as one of the most interesting, 
but, at the same time, spite of Dr. Gray’s most elaborate but 
somewhat intricate arrangement,* least satisfactorily classified 
groups of the mammalian class. 

M. Milne-Edwards, after mentioning his countryman Lenou’s 
division of the ant-eaters proper into three genera—viz., the 
terrestrial Myrtnecophaga, and the Tamandua and Cyclothurus 
with arboreal habit and. correlated prehensile tail, draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that as yet no opportunity has been had of 
examining the fcetal envelopes of the great ant-eater {M. jubata), 
that the placenta of the two-toed genus Cyclothurus is described 
in the Legons as a kind of concave disc, but it has not been de¬ 
termined to what extent the walls of the ovum are occupied by 
the specialised vascular tuft. 

The fetal specimen of the Tamandua examined by M. Milne- 
Edwards was derived from a female which had come from New 
Grenada. The placenta is described as situated at the end of a 
pretty long and cylindrical umbilical cord, in which the vessels 
did not take any special course. It occupies a considerable 
extent of the ovum, and though circular and made up of but a 
single lobe, is of a form too convex (trop bombk) to come 
under the category of the so-called “discoidal” placenta. It 
would be, in fact, more correct to term it a “ placenta discoidale 
envahissante.” It is not made up of single villosities, such as 
the placenta of Pachyderms, of Camels, and of Tragulines, for 
the vascular tufts are much crowded together, especially at the 
central portion, so as to give the organ at this point a spongy 
appearance. The edges are sharply defined, leaving that portion 
of the chorion smooth which corresponds to the neck of the 
uterus. The vascular vegetations do not, in their disposition, 
remind one in any degree of the reticulated fold and the honey¬ 
combed aspect described by Sharpey as occurring in the placenta 
of the Pangolin. Towards the centre there appeared to be 
debris of the uterine tissue, suggesting the existence of a 
‘ ‘ decidua,” but on this point there is, unfortunately, no certainty. 
No trace of an allantois was discovered, from which it is con¬ 
cluded that this fetal appendage must be at least greatly re¬ 
duced in size. Owing to the long immersion of the animal in 
alcohol, it was impossible to dissect out the lamina: of the 
envelopes of the ovum, or the factors of the umbilical cord. The 
internal surface of the chorion is stated to have been perfectly 
smooth, and not to have presented any of the protuberances 
which have been observed on that of the Unau. 

If the placenta of the Tamandua, remarks M. Milne-Ed¬ 
wards in conclusion, be compared with that of some other 
members of the groups into which the Edentata have been sub¬ 
divided, we shall not fail to be struck with the considerable 
differences which seem to exist in the structure of this organ in 

* “Revision of the Genera and Species of Entomophagous Edentata.” 
Proc. Zool. Soc., April 11, 1865. 


the different members of a group considered by zoologists as 
constituting but a single order. 

The figures given by Carus (Tabula A natoniiam comparativam 
illustrantes. Pars, iii., PI. ix,, fig. 15), of the placenta of the 
Unau, do not, in the eyes of M. Milne-Edwards, resemble that 
of an ant-eater, of any other kind of Edentata, or even of any 
Mammal.* According to Prof. Owen’s description of the 
placenta.of the “ Tatou,”—a general term for the Armadilloes— 
this organ resembles, at least in general form, the discoid pla¬ 
centa of an Insectivore, while that of the Pangolin, described by 
Huxley “Introduction to the Classification of Animals,” p. 98;, 
after Sharpey, presents a third mode of organisation not ie.-s 
distinct from the preceding. The Tamandua, in fine, thinks M. 
Milne-Edwards, offers an arrangement which, though differing 
in some particulars from that existing va. Cyclothurus, seems to be 
only an exaggeration. 

M. Milne-Edwards concludes by putting the pertinent question 
—“are we to regard this diversity in the order Edentata as of 
less importance than that accorded by naturalists to like 
variations in the fetal envelopes in other groups of the class 
Mammalia ? or are we to conclude that the different zoological 
types included by zoologists under the name Edentata have less 
affinity between them than is generally believed, and might be 
represented in our system of classification by division of a higher 
character.” M. Milne-Edwards inclines—and in this we feel also 
disposed to follow him—to the latter proposition, and proposes 
at some future time to discuss and enlarge upon the same. 

J. C. G. 


METEOROLOGY 

On a Meteoric Iron lately found in El Dorado County, 
California + 

For my knowledge of the meteoric iron of El Dorado Co., I 
am indebted to Mr. Alfred Stebbins, librarian of the Mercantile 
Library Association of San Francisco. A ietter from him, dated 
April 26, inclosed a few grams of turnings obtained during the 
separation of a slice of the mass destined for the collection ot the 
geological survey now in progress under the direction of Prof. 
Whitney. 

The mass is described by Mr. Stebbins as having the size and 
shape of a man’s head. It was found in a field, and, as usual, 
was first taken to a blacksmith’s shop, where it was soon found 
to be an unmanageable subject for working, and hence, fortunately, 
found its way into scientific hands. Its surface possesses the in¬ 
dentations common to these bodies—the crust or coating being 
partially oxidised. It weighs eighty-five pounds. 

I find the turnings to have a specific gravity of 7 'So, which 
may perhaps be a trifle above what the mass possesses, as it is 
presumable that the turnings have suffered a slight condensation 
in the process of separation. 

The fragments sent are free from all traces of sulphur. A single 


analysis upon one gram has afforded me, 

Iron.88’02 per cent. 

Nickel.8'88 ,, 

Insoluble, consisting of a mixture of Fe 2 0 3 ) 
and FeO, with minute silvery particles of > 3 ' 5 ° ,, 

supposed phosphor-metals (Schreibersite) ) 


The amount of material at command was too small to search 
for the other metals commonly found in meteoric irons. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Le Moniteur Scientifique, April, 1872. This number 
commences with a translation of a paper by M. Mayer, 
on alcoholic fermentation, and on the nutrition of the yeast 
plant, and is followed by a long dissertation on scents, accord¬ 
ing to recent discoveries in chemistry and physiology, by M. 
Papillon. The next is a translation of a lecture by Dr. Hofmann 
on organic chemistry and therapeutics. The author points out 
the numerous discoveries which have advanced the science of 

* Rapp seems to have made more out of Carus’s plates than did M. Milne- 
Edwards, for he states (Anatomische Unterstichungen liber die Edentaten, 
2 te Aufl., p. 103. Tubingen, 1852), that according to the said anatomist, 
the placenta in this animal is made up of several cotyledons, which are from 
half-an-inch to an inch in transverse measurement. 

t By Charles Upham Shepard, Sen., Massachusetts, Professor Natural 
Historyin Amherst College. Reprinted from the Amer. Jour. Science’and Art. 
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medicine, showing also clearly that to the remarkable and rapid 
development of this branch of chemistry during the past few 
years, is due the more scientific and complete system of thera¬ 
peutics now obtained. He also points out in how many in¬ 
stances medicine has derived immense benefit from the discoveries 
of new compounds, which at first seemed only to possess a 
theoretical interest to chemists.—A paper on Anthracene and its 
derivatives, follows, by M. E. Kopp. It treats, in the first in¬ 
stance, of the formation from anthracene of dichloranthracene, 
and on the action of sulphuric acid on this body. This 
yields an acid called disulphodichloranthracenic, and which 
possesses in dilute aqueous solutions a most intense and 
beautiful fluorescence in the blue end of the spectrum. The 
salts of this acid, the soluble ones of which exhibit the same 
property, are here described. This acid, by simply heating or by 
the aid of oxidising agents, is converted into disulphanthraquinonie 
acid. Dibromanthracene may be made to yield an analogous 
senes of compounds, which in some instances are also beautifully 
fluorescent. Disulphanthraquinonie acid, heated strongly with a 
caustic alkali, is converted into alizarin, which is identical with 
the colouring matter obtained from madder root. In this paper 
a description is given of the methods proposed by the various 
patentees in the matter, thus forming a tolerably complete history 
of this new branch of industry. Some space is also occupied 
with a discussion as to the state in which alizarin occurs in 
garancin; the balance of evidence seems to show that it is 
glucoside, which may be called ruberythric acid, and which by 
the assimilation of two equivalents of water, forms alizarin and 
two equivalents of glucose.—M. Blossum contributes another 
part of his memoir on Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha considered 
from a chemical standpoint. In this article he discusses the 
vulcanisation of caoutchouc, and the manufacture of the softened 
variety, giving Parkes’ process for vulcanising, which consists in 
exposing the articles to the action of a mixture of carbonic 
disulphide and chloride of sulphur, after which treatment they 
are boiled in dilute soda solution ; the same communication also 
deals with vulcanite and the vulcanite employed in dentistry.— 
Dr, Benrath has a paper on the Chemical Theory of Devitrifi¬ 
cation. The author has made numerous analyses which show 
reason to think that a part of devitrification is due to a separation 
of silica, which was previously held in solution by a silicate. 
The number finishes with a critical analysis by M. F. Papillon 
on the recent work of M. Ritter, “On the Relation between 
the Modifications of the Blood Corpuseles and the Modification 
of the Excretions, ” which appears to be a very valuable work. 

The Journal of the Franldin Institute for June contains, be¬ 
sides papers to which we have specially alluded, continuations of 
papers previously commenced, and the usual Editorial items and 
novelties, the Report of the Committee of Judges upon the 
Trial of Steam Boilers, American Institute, 1871 ; experiments 
on various coals of the Carboniferous and Cretaceous periods, 
an article on the gunpowder pile driver, byF. C, Prindle, C.E., 
with a plate ; one on the great fires of 1871 in the North-west, 
by Prof. J. A. Lapbam ; and one on the utilisation of the light 
petroleum oils, by W. H. Wahl. 

The Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles of Geneva, 
No. 174 for June 15, commences with an interesting article by 
Alph. De Candolle on the question whether modifications in 
vegetable species are caused by prolonged influence of climate. 
For this purpose he obtained from remote localities in Europe, 
Moscow, Edinburgh, Montpellier, and Palermo, seeds of widely- 
distributed plants, and sowed them in the same soil and at the 
same time in Geneva. Although the series of experiments was 
not sufficiently extensive for the conclusions to have any decisive 
value, the general result was that the seeds obtained from the 
more northern localities germinated somewhat earlier than those 
grown in more southern latitudes, and the plants resulting from 
them also came to maturity somewhat more rapidly, a difference 
which was more decidedly manifested in the second generation. 
If these results are confirmed by a more complete investigation, 
they will be of considerable importance in the question of accli¬ 
matisation.—-The only other original articles in this number are 
by M. Ador on phtalyl, the radical of phtalie acid, and on the 
increase of intensity of voltaic induction currents, by Prof. 
Lemstrom. 

In the Journal of Botany for July, Dr. Braith waite continues 
his series of papers, “ Recent Additions to our Moss Flora/’ this 
instalment being illustrated by two plates, of Splachnobryum 
Wrightii , and several species of Grimmia ; and the Rev. Eugene 


O’Meara contributes further researches on the Diatomaceas. Two 
useful local lists of flowering plants are also given, by Dr. M. M, 
Bull, of the Island of Sark, and by Mr. J. F. Duthie, of the 
Islands of Malta and Gozo. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science for July contains four original 
articles. The first is a short one, entitled “The Music of 
Speech/’ by the Rev. R. W. Higgs, consisting chiefly of an 
epitome of “ The Philosophy of the Human Voice/’ by Dr. 
Tames Rush, of Philadelphia, who claims to have shown that 
“ the sentiment and the logic of our speech have a distinct mode 
of expression apart from the subject matter.” The article is in¬ 
teresting ; but we must protest against the introduction into our 
language of such barbarisms as an “ orotund,” compounded 
from ore rotunda > and a “vocality,” to express a vocal sound. 
—The second article is an able advocacy of the advantages of a 
uniform decimal system of weights and measures, compared with 
our present multifarious scales.—Mr. R. A. Proctor on “The 
Construction of the Heavens ” gives an outline of the different 
theories which have been started as to the constitution of the 
sidereal system, especially those of the two Herschels and the 
elder Struve, and argues in support of his view that all the nebulae 
hitherto discovered, whether gaseous or stellar, exist within the 
limits of the sidereal system.—The last article is by Captain 
Oliver on “ Mediaeval and Modern Ordnance and Projectiles com¬ 
pared.”-—The remainder of the number is taken up with 
notices of scientific works and reports of progress in physical 
and mechanical science. 

Rfaue Scientifique, Nos. 51-53, and 2nd series, 2nd year, Nos. 
r-4.—The report of M. Claude Bernard’s course of lectures at 
the College de France on experimental medicine is brought to a 
conclusion with the close of the volume. Further reports are given, 
of papers read at the Rostock meeting of the Association of Ger¬ 
man naturalists and physicians. M. L. Dumont has an article 
on civilisation considered as accummulated force. Report 
of M. Milne-Edwards’ lecture on the Classification of Mam¬ 
malia, being the introduction to his course at the Museum of 
Natural History on Zoology (Mammalia and Aves).—The new 
volume commences with a translation of Sir John Lubbock on 
the Origin of the Family. Sir W, Stokes’s lecture before the 
University of Dublin on Public Medicine in Germany is trans¬ 
lated. Of courses of lectures in France, we have M. de Quatre- 
fage on the origin of the Prussian race at the Museum of 
Natural History ; M. A. Chauveau, before the Society of Medi¬ 
cal Sciences at Lyons, on the general physiology of virus ; and 
M. Georges Ville, at Vincennes, on Chemical Manures. No. 
4 contains an interesting sketch of the history of the Observatory 
at Greenwich, a sequel to the history of the Paris Observatory 
in an earlier number. We have also the usual amount of re¬ 
ports of the proceedings of foreign scientific societies. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Entomological Society,July I.—Prof. Westwood, president, 
in the chair.-—Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited two examples of a rare 
British lepidopterous insect, Agrotera nemoralis, captured by him 
in Abbot’s Wood, Sussex.—Mr, Meldola exhibited varieties of 
several species of British Lepidoptera, and an example of Leuca- 
niayitellina, taken at Brighton in 1869.—Prof. Westwood ex¬ 
hibited several remarkable coleopterous insects sent from Ceylon 
by Mr. Thwaites ; also, from the same locality, banded cocoons 
of a species of Ichneumonidce attached to threads nearly three 
inches long ; and an illustration of the habits of some species of 
moth which cuts out large oval pieces from the leaves of Citrus 
and forms therewith a moveable flattened tent, beneath which it 
lives and undergoes its transformations.—Mr. Muller exhibited 
portions of the leaves of Pteris aquilina from Weybridge, attacked 
by three species of dipterous larvce.—Mr. Dunning called atten¬ 
tion to a letter in Nature from Dr. Leconte concerning the 
parasite of the beaver on which Prof. Westwood had founded the 
order Achreioptera. Dr. Leconte considered the insect pertained 
to the Coleoptera. Prof. Westwood dissented therefrom.—Mr. 
Dunning also read extracts from an article in the same journal by 
Mr. Moseley, concerning the sound produced by the Death’s- 
head Moth, in which the writer maintained that the noise pro¬ 
ceeded from the probo scis, and was caused by the expiration of 
air.—Mr. Lewis brought to the notice of the meeting a circular 
addressed to entomologists (with a list of signatures appended 
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